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of time and place. By the method of correlation tables and
correlation coefficients the descriptive statistician is able to effect
this object, arid to present the inductive scientist with a highly
significant part of his data in a compact and instructive form.
But the statistician has not, in calculating these coefficients of
observed correlation, covered the whole ground of which the in-
ductive scientist must take cognisance. He has recorded the
results of the. observations in circumstances where they cannot
be recorded so clearly without the aid of technical methods ; but
the precise nature of the conditions in which the observations
took place and the numerous other considerations of one sort or
another, of which we must take account when we wish to
generalise, are not usually susceptible of numerical or statistical
expression.
The truth of this is obvious; yet, not unnaturally, the more
complicated and technical the preliminary statistical investigations
become, the more prone inquirers are to mistake the statistical
description for an inductive generalisation.1 This tendency,
which has existed in some degree, as, I think, the whole history of
the subject shows, from the eighteenth century down to the
present time, has been further encouraged by the terminology in
ordinary use. For several statistical coefficients are given the
same name when they are used for purely descriptive purposes,
as when corresponding coefficients are used to measure the force
or the precision of an induction. The term 'probable error/
for example, is used both for the purpose of supplement-
ing and improving a statistical description, and for the
purpose of indicating the precision of some generalisation.
The term e correlation' itself is used both to describe an
observed characteristic of particular phenomena and in the
enunciation of an inductive law which relates to phenomena
in general.
3. I have been at pains to enforce tiiis contrast between
statistical description and statistical induction, because the
chapters which follow are to be entirely about the latter, whereas
nearly all statistical treatises are mainly concerned with the
former. My object will be to analyse, so far as I can, the logical
1 Cf. Whitehead, Introduction to Mathematics, p. 27: " There is no more
common error than to assume that, because prolonged and accurate mathe-
matical calculations have been made, the application of the result to some fact
of nature is absolutely certain."